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Art. I. — The Institution of the Society of the Cincinnati, form- 
ed by the Officers of the American Army of the Revolution, 
for the Laudable Purposes therein mentioned, at the Canton- 
ment on the Banks of the Hudson River, May, 1783 ; together 
with some of the Proceedings of the General Society, and of 
the New York State Society ; also, a List of the Officers and 
Members of the New York Society, from its Organization to 
the Year 1851. Printed by order, and for the use of the 
Members, of the New York Society. J. M. Elliott, Printer, 
133 Water Street, New York. 1851. 8vo. pp. 120. 



The neat little volume before us, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this paper, is one probably utterly un- 
heard of and unknown by the larger portion of our readers. 
Nay, the very subject to which it relates — though one of the 
most curious features in our past revolutionary history — is 
perhaps equally strange to many of them. And yet it would 
seem hardly credible that a matter which occupied so large a 
portion of the thoughts and cares of the men whose actions 
and sentiments we, in these latter days, are constantly and 
curiously seeking to trace out and make manifest, could have 
remained for so long a time obscured to the world at large, and, 
at best, but imperfectly comprehended even by historical 
students generally. In the course of our remarks, perhaps the 
immediate causes of all this may appear mere plainly ; but 

vol. lxxvii. — NO. 161. 24 
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there are other and more philosophical reasons why so much 
that relates to the earlier days of our country should have 
hitherto remained in obscurity. The unwearied industry of 
the writers of this generation has, however, done very much 
to elucidate the dark pages of the past ; and perhaps the won- 
der is, not that we do not know more, but that we do not know 
far less of our fathers and their conduct. In this respect, we 
are fortunate in being a new people ; our historians may begin 
at the beginning, and complete their tale, without being com- 
pelled to invoke the aid of superstition or imagination. As 
a nation grows in power and strength, it continues to delight 
to dwell upon the story of its birth — sequi vestigia rerum — to 
strive to pierce the misty veil of antiquity that enshrouds its 
source ; even so far as to find a divine sire in the shepherd's 
hut whence issued the two robber-kings, whose mud-built 
walls inclosed the cradle of the future Mistress of the World. 
If we turn over the pages of history, we shall see that, " in the 
most high and palmy days of Rome," the people were enabled 
in their legends to invest with fabulous honors the ancients 
of their state. For them, when his race on earth was ended, 
the heavens opened to receive their fratricidal chief; for them, 
the shady groves of Caparella's valley — 

lucos, amcena; 
Quos et aqua subeunt et auras — 

were hallowed by the footsteps of the goddess who gave wise 
counsel to their king, around whose brows the thunderbolt of 
Jove played idly, but smote not. And yet the Alban colonists, 
who raised upon the banks of the yellow Tiber the first walls 
of the Eternal City, were really men of no greater mark — no 
more the favorites of supernal powers — than they whom this 
mighty land to-day salutes as fathers and creators ; their career 
was signalized by events of as little note as those which at- 
tended the planting of the Colonies in America. Had it not 
been for the magnificent future of Rome, rest assured we 
should never have heard of its past. Mr. Macaulay well sug- 
gests that the faint memories of Arthur and the ancient Bri- 
tish glories, as doubtfully preserved by 

" High-born Hoel's harp or soft Llewellyn's lay," 
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may give us some idea of what we might possibly now know 
of the she-wolf of the Lupercal, or the deeds of the brave Hora- 
tius"who kept the bridge so well," had Rome fallen before 
the sword of Lars Porsena, or the swarthy arm of the Cartha- 
ginian. Therefore, let us not take it amiss that we too have 
had small beginnings; let us rather be thankful that we are as 
we are, and that, from being as the small cloud in the west, 
scarce the compass of a man's hand, the providence of God 
has raised us up a powerful empire, whose realms extend from 
the east unto the west, from the frozen waters of the north to 
the clear blue waves and spicy gales of the tropic seas. And 
while we contemplate, with all the pride of a Roman citizen, 
the world-wide domain of our inheritance, let us quietly reflect 
upon the seed from which all this mighty harvest has sprung. 
Let us regard events as they actually were, — not judging of 
their value or importance by what has come after them, — 
and we shall see from what humble means, with what weak, 
unpromising tools, the destiny of the New World has been 
wrought. And we think the contemplation will bring more 
satisfaction to our minds, more gratitude for that Divine pro- 
tection, under which we have been but as clay in the hand 
of the potter, than if we indeed should trace our lineage to 
a subverted throne, and our first settlements to the migra- 
tion of a mighty empire. In every step, we cannot fail to 
recognize that power which moulds the destinies of nations, 
and in whose continuing care we may more safely put our 
trust than in horsemen or chariots : Si Deus pro nobis, quis 
contra nos ? 

Considered in this light, there are but few events in the early 
history of the American Colonies of sufficient intrinsic import- 
ance to either attract or deserve the notice of an historian. 
Suppose the later pages of the volume of our national fate to 
be as a sealed book to the investigator of a future age — let 
all records of the progress of the New World during the past 
century be blotted out — let it even be otherwise than it is ; 
and how obscure and trivial would what remained appear in 
the eyes of those who, in far distant times, should look back 
into the history of the nations, as we to-day inquire into that of 
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the Phoenician colonies, or of those days when, " sitting on 
some pleasant lea," the Etrurian shepherd 

" Had sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or heard old Triton blow his wreathed horn ! " 

It is mainly in the fact that we know every thing of primary 
importance about our origin, that the course of our career dif- 
fers most from that of other nations. The acorn that was 
planted within the memory of man, has towered into a deep- 
rooted oak in days when the pen is in every hand ; and instead 
of following with uncertain eye the wandering track of some 
Phoenician barque or Viking's galley, instead of poring over 
the dubious inscriptions of the Skald's Saga or an Etruscan 
tomb, the historian of the United States is as the historian of 
yesterday. Then, the nation spoke as a child, and it saw as a 
child, and its future was but visible through a glass, darkly ; 
but in two centuries the child has shot up into vigorous man- 
hood, and few could have foreseen, in its infancy, the advent 
of the triumphs that have enwreathed its brows. 

For, in truth, its germs were of but little worth in the eyes 
of any contemporaneous human observer. The departure of 
the emigrants — whether animated by hatred of oppression, 
love of adventure, or longing after lucre — was scarce observed 
in Europe ; nor did their arrival in America attract the atten- 
tion of any but a nation of savages. Every thing in the early 
annals of the Colonies (considered without reference to results 
which could not then have been calculated upon) bears the 
stamp of insignificance. The population was small and scat- 
tered; the governments weak; the legislation trifling ; the battles 
but skirmishes ; the treaties mere bargains. The first symptom 
of emergence from their original obscurity was the selection, 
by the two rival empires of the Old World, of the soil of the 
New as the arena wherein to grapple, in the death-struggle, 
for the privilege of possessing that which belonged to neither. 
The union of the Colonies, for the purpose «of resisting the 
authority of Great Britain, was followed by a series of events, 
certainly interesting in the highest degree to the parties con- 
cerned, but not perhaps, per se, of the most striking character. 
A few battles, in which, compared even with the European 
annals of the present century, the contending forces were 
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small, and the military genius of the generals not superlatively 
great ; numerous debates, enlivened by very little eloquence ; 
and a few negotiations, which their result alone preserves from 
oblivion. The peace succeeded, and the acknowledgment of 
our independence by Great Britain — not extorted, but yielded 
— the consequence rather of a want of energy and inclination 
in the ministry, than of a lack of power in the nation. A few 
years of feeble, precarious, unhonored existence were dragged on, 
until at length an end was put to the long period of our impo- 
tence and obscurity by the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Prosperity soon followed, bringing greatness in its train. 
To affirm the insignificance of these transactions in them- 
selves, is not necessarily to depreciate the reputation or the 
abilities of the men who effected them, or to deny their claims 
upon our gratitude and our admiration. To say the least, 
they not only did all that patriotism or virtue could suggest, 
but the result shows that they did all that was required ; and 
we have every reason to be thankful that it was so, and that 
there was neither temptation nor opportunity for the soldier of 
these days to seek 

" to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

Or shut the gates of mercy on mankind." 

But the subsequent stupendous growth and ever augmenting 
grandeur of their country, have reflected back distinction, and 
given their deeds an importance not their own. They shine 
with a borrowed light ; for, though there were giants in those 
days, yet we must not forget " vixere fortes ante Ag-amemnona ; " 
and in this spirit, it is pleasant to observe with what filial 
piety this generation seeks to perpetuate the memory of its 
ancestors and their achievements. 

" Still green with hays each ancient "altar stands." 

Every town now has its chronicler ; nay, scarce a family, sprung 
from the prolific loins of an early settler, but finds its ramifica- 
tions carefully collected, till it is traced back to the sturdy Dis- 
senter, or non-jurant Quaker averse to arms, who gave to his 
race upon this side of the ocean " a local habitation and a 
name." 
Following the train of thought induced by our opening re- 
24* 
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flections, our pen has led us very far astray from the point 
whence we started ; but we have said enough, we hope, to 
justify the spirit that has impelled us to endeavor to throw 
some little additional light upon a passage in our national 
history, in itself comparatively obscure. " Let not ambition 
mock their humble toil," who bring even their mite to the 
treasury of knowledge. Every contribution of learning, every 
new elucidation of a fact previously unknown or misknown, 
has its value. It is like a solitary book, useless, perhaps, by 
itself; but, placed in a public library, it may serve to complete 
and make perfect a series that will remain forever for the bene- 
fit of mankind. To say our say about the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati; whence it arose; how it has prospered; and what 
has become of it, — may serve to bring together before our 
readers some little information not uninteresting in itself, and 
gleaned from sources not readily accessible to the public gene- 
rally. And in so doing, we will not be unmindful of the wise 
words which a great humorist puts into the mouth of one of 
his personages. " Belter, mon ami" said Moulineau the Giant to 
his friend the 'great Ram, " Belier, mon ami, si tu voulois bien 
commencer par le commencement, tu me ferois plaisir ; car tous 
ces recits qui commencent par le milieu ne font que m! embrouiller 
Vimagination." We will follow the astute Moulineau's sug- 
gestion, (though he was but a scurvy fellow of an Anakim, 
after all,) and begin at the beginning. And as the grave and 
veracious Diedrich Knickerbocker commences his history of the 
Nieuw Nederlandts with a learned disquisition, many pages 
long, containing divers ingenious theories and philosophic 
speculations concerning the cosmogony and the general popu- 
lation of this earth, down to the period when " that worthy 
and irrecoverable discoverer " Hendrick Hudson, in the good 
ship Half- Moon, left the fiat shores of , Holland, — we will 
preface our remarks upon the last chivalric order that arose in 
America, with a brief sketch of the institutions of knighthood 
that preceded it. 

When we are told of orders of chivalry and knighthood, the 
idea in our mind is generally that of some steel-clad cavalier 
or red-cross knight, like Sir Amadis de Gaul or Godfrey of 
Boulogne, whose chief employment consists in maltreating 
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the Paynim, slaying giants, circumventing caitiff enchanters, 
and- triumphantly rescuing and wedding distressed damsels. 
Whether our first impressions of these gentry are derived from 
Sir Walter or from Ariosto, from Percy or from Froissart, 
we still look upon them almost as mere creations of the brain, 
or, at best, as something with which we in this country could 
never, by the remotest chance, have had any thing to do. And 
yet, more than one knightly order has sprung from our own 
soil, and filled its ranks from our own people. We do not 
allude to the absurd colonial government devised for Carolina, 
with its burgraves and palatines and margraves ; but to regular 
formal orders of knighthood, with objects, insignia, and appel- 
lations peculiarly local and American. But nothing of the 
marvellous is to be looked for in the records of their history. 
Our knights, like those of all recent European orders, were but 
modern imitations of those of Arthur's Court ; — 

" Dinadam with lively glance, 
And Lanval with the fairy lance, 
And Mordred with his look askance, 
Brunor and Belvidere." 

Nor did their deeds at all resemble those of the Round Table, 
where, according to Roger Ascham, " they be counted the 
noblest knights that do kill most men without any quarrell, 
and commit foulest adultries by sutlest shiftes." No ; our lions, 
like Nick Bottom's in the play, shall roar you as gently as 
any sucking dove ; there shall be nothing to frighten the ladies. 
About the year 1710, "to the extraordinary benefit of Virgi- 
nia," as old Beverley says, Colonel Alexander Spotswood was 
appointed governor of that colony. A gentleman, a soldier, 
a statesman, and a patriot, his foreseeing eye at once perceiv- 
ed the policy of preventing the encroachments of the French 
by a line of posts between the Appalachian chain and the west- 
ern waters. In the popular mind of those days, those moun- 
tains were regarded as the invincible barrier of the gloomy 
wilderness beyond, against the advances of civilization. 
" Their great height, their prodigious extent, their rugged 
and horrid appearance, suggested to the imagination unde- 
fined images of terror. The wolf, the bear, the panther, and 
the Indian were the tenants of these forlorn and inaccessible 
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precipices." The failure of Sir William Berkeley's attempt 
to effect a passage across them had not at all tended to di- 
minish the general apprehension with which the enterprise was 
regarded ; and it remained for Governor Spotswood, with great 
pomp and circumstance, at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointed array of the most considerable of the colonial gentry, 
to vanquish the imaginary difficulties that had been raised by 
the fears of the populace, and to return, according to the his- 
tory of the times, " with a glory little inferior to that of Han- 
nibal." To encourage his designs, and to familiarize the 
minds of men with the passage of the formidable Blue Ridge, 
he instituted an order of knighthood in commemoration of 
this achievement, of which he, as the representative of the 
crown, was the head. The adventurous cavalier, ambitious 
of winning distinction, was required, as his maiden feat of 
derring do, to carry his arms to a certain distance beyond the 
Alleghanies ; and to do this he was solemnly sworn, on re- 
ceiving his accolade as a knight of the most noble and military 
order of the Golden Horseshoe. The device of this order was 
a miniature golden horseshoe ; the motto, 

" Sic juvat transcendere montes ; " 

and we are told that, by royal permission, these insignia were 
actually added to Spotswood's own armorial achievements. 
Such are the traditions of the country ; but we must add that 
we cannot at present cite any other authority than the loose 
statements of Howe ; and we doubt very much whether there 
is any family of Spotswood at this day in Great Britain which 
bears the emblems we have described. Nor is history more 
communicative as to the subsequent fate of the first knights 
of this military order. But the whole story has a pleasant 
spice of romance about it, that causes us to cherish it as pos- 
sibly true, until we have irrefragable proof that it is false. 
Perhaps, after all, a not less interesting memorial of Spots- 
wood's fame exists in the fact, that he was the first iron-master 
in America who erected a regular furnace. 

The only account we have of " The Albion Knights of the 
Conversion of the Twenty-three Indian Kings " is in the less 
apocryphal than rare description of the Province of New 
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Albion by Beauchamp Plantagenet, printed in the year 1648. 
According to him, Sir Edmund Plowden, the Governor of 
New Albion, (which is supposed to have existed somewhere 
in the neighborhood of Salem, New Jersey,) was created by 
the king Earl Palatine thereof ; and, by the privileges of that 
rank, enjoyed the same rights as of old belonged to Chester, 
Durham, Lancaster, and Pembroke : that is, according to. 
Bracton, regal privileges in all things, saving legiance to the 
king; possessing therefore the power of creating provincial, 
local, and feudal barons, knights, bachelors, &c. Who were 
the knights of the Conversion of Albion, and what were the 
means by which they were to accomplish their ostensible work 
of converting the twenty-three Indian kings who happened 
to be seated in their vicinity, we are left at a loss to 
guess. But, as we fortunately possess an engraving of their 
" Order, Medall, and Biban," our readers may extract some 
information from our description. The medal appears to 
have been surrounded with scroll-work, and to have had 
engraved on its face the arms of the Earl Palatine and 
those of his order, within a circle of twenty-two rudely ex- 
ecuted human faces, each of which, in respect to 

" what seemed its head, 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on." 

The twenty-third noble savage, who, like the lucky penitent 
in the song, " has a human carcass to his scull," is placed in a 
kneeling posture immediately under the shield, which he sup- 
ports with his right hand, while his left grasps a bow. Around 
all this again is inscribed the motto of the order, docebo* 

INIQVOS'VIAS^TVAS : ET'IMPirAD^TE'CONVEETENTVR. Two dis- 

tichs explain the meanings of the knightly and of the Plowden 
arms. 

Plowden's Arms. 
True Virtue mounted aloft on Honour high, 
In a serene Conscience as cleare as skye. 

Albion's Arms. 
All power on life and death, the Sword and Crown : 
On Gospel's truth shine Honour and Renown. 

" These be brave words ; " but we cannot exactly find that they 
lead to any definite conclusion. If Sir Edmund ever had a 
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province under his command, it is as likely as not that he 
founded the order in question,* and, perhaps, found it as use- 
ful a way as any to get rid of the landed proprietors whom he 
discovered already established there; — the old case of trover 
and conversion, we dare say. And the fact, that at least 
twenty-two of the monarchs in question seem to have under- 
gone decapitation, rather favors this conclusion. 

And this brings us to an association instituted neither by 
royal governor nor belted earl, but which, in many essential 
respects, appears to possess undeniable claims to be considered 
as a chivalrous order; namely, the Society of the Cincinnati. 

It is not very practicable to discover precisely how and by 
whom the notion of forming this society was first conceived. 
Marshall says the idea was originally suggested by General 
Knox, and intimates that the Baron de Steuben had some- 
thing to do with it ; and this, we believe, is the opinion of 
Mr. Sparks. Higher authorities than these it is impossi- 
ble to cite ; and yet, we apprehend, there must have existed 
a very peculiar and a very excited state of feeling in the 
army to induce Knox to suggest the plan, or the officers 
to adopt it so eagerly. We shall presently see that it was 
entirely ripe and mature when it was first presented to the 
public, and that, running through the camp like wildfire, it 
was embraced with an ardor and adhered to with a perti- 
nacity that must argue strongly in support of the belief that 
the whole matter had been thoroughly considered in advance 

* The only other occasion, beside the foundation of the Knights of the Conver- 
sion, upon which our titular Earl Palatine seems to have exerted his creative facul- 
ties was one in which his charity certainly began at home. Master Plantagenet 
concludes his dedication in this strain : 

" And since according as other Palatines, as he of Chester and Duresme, made 
their Barons and Knights, as therein many are yet living j You, my lord, have 
begun to honour first your own children. I tender my best respects unto your 
sonne and heire apparant, Francis Lord Ployden, Baron of Mount-Eoyall, Go- 
verneur, and to Thomas Lord Ployden, Baron of Eoymont, High Admirall ; and 
to the Lady Winefrid, Baronesse of Uvedale, the patterne of mildnesse and 
•modestie; and to the Lady Barbara, Baronesse of Ritchneck, the mirrour of wit 
and beautie ; and to the Lady Katherine, Baronesse of Princest, that pretty babe 
of grace, whose faire hands I kisse." As Mr. Pepys would have said, our au- 
thor's courtesey, not only overwhelming the head of the family with his West- 
Jersey titles of honour but, like some contagious disorder, extending itself to every- 
body in the house, and particularly to the women and children, is " pretty to see." 
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by the leading gentlemen of the army. Knox was one of its 
most active and interested framers, and on this account, as 
well as on that of his rank, was probably selected to act as 
godfather to the plan. What led to this state of feeling, and 
what it actually was, we will now proceed to examine. 

There is no period of our revolutionary history more inte- 
resting than those dark and gloomy days towards the close of 
the war, when the army felt that its days were numbered, its 
dissolution necessarily close at hand, and that, in a few weeks 
or months, its members were probably to be dismissed forever 
from the service of their country, with no other resource pre- 
pared for them than what chance or their own private pros- 
perity might afford. The times were decidedly unpromising ; 
the financial condition of the whole nation was exceedingly 
embarrassed and precarious ; and whatever might have been 
the military successes of the last two or three years, they had 
not been unalloyed with privations in the camp and disasters 
in the field. Most of the officers of the American army had 
entered the service at an age usually and necessarily devoted 
to the acquirement of a profession or a trade. The customs 
of a camp had not particularly well fitted them for those of a 
handicraft ; and though it is certainly true that many of them, 
in subsequent years, rose to the highest distinction in their 
respective avocations, yet we can readily perceive a natural 
and very proper cause for the melancholy forebodings with 
which they regarded the future of their days, when the spear 
should perforce be turned into a pruning-hook to trim, at a 
stranger's command, the trees which their own hands had 
planted, and the sword into a sickle to reap for hire the fields 
of their own inheritance. 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves ; 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis aves ; 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. 

For poverty had made sad work among those men. Poorly 
paid, they had, as a general rule, been compelled to depend, 
to a greater or less extent, upon their private fortunes ; and 
there was not a large proportion of the colonial hereditary 
estates of those days that could long stand many inroads of 
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this nature. During the greater part of his command, we find 
Washington's letters to Congress abounding in the most pain- 
ful accounts of the extremities to which the army was fre- 
quently reduced, and at this particular juncture their distress 
does not seem to have undergone any diminution. " The 
situation of the officers," wrote Washington to Hamilton, 
March the 12th, 1784, " I do believe, is distressing beyond 
description. It is affirmed to me that a large proportion of 
them have no better prospect before them than a jail, if they 
are turned loose without liquidation of accounts and an 
assurance of that justice to which they are so worthily en- 
titled." Nor was his language to the government less strong 
than that of his private correspondence. In a letter to the 
President of Congress, dated within a week from that to 
Hamilton, he recapitulates the meritorious services of the 
officers, and dwells anxiously on their prospects. Refer- 
ring to the possible realization of the treatment they were 
threatened with at the hands of the civil authorities, he says, 
" then shall I have learned what ingratitude is ; then shall I 
have realized a tale which will embitter every moment of my 
future life. But I am under no such apprehensions; a 
country rescued by their arms from impending ruin will 
never leave unpaid the debt of gratitude." 

Nevertheless, in despite of the confidence thus expressed by 
their commander, the army, with peace near at hand and their 
services being less and less necessary to their country, con- 
tinued to be greatly agitated by the various steps that were 
taken in regard to their concerns. On the 15th of May, 
1778, in consequence of Washington's representations in 
January of that year, Congress had granted half-pay during 
seven years after the conclusion of the war to all officers who 
should continue in service till that period, provided they 
should hold no office of profit under either of the States or 
the General Government. By a subsequent resolve of August 
24th, 1780, they had recommended to the several States to 
which the officers respectively might belong the propriety of 
making suitable provision for carrying the decree of 1778 into 
effect. For it will be recollected that, under the old Articles 
of Confederation, the utmost that Congress could do in the 
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way of raising money for national purposes was to recommend 
— to petition, in fact, the different States to permit the money 
to be levied ; a petition which was regarded or not, as the 
case might be. All this was well understood in the army; 
and though it was known that the prospect of ever getting 
any thing out of some of the States was rather bare, yet it 
was perceived that Congress had done all in its power ; and 
they lived in hope. In this state matters stood, when suspicion 
first began to be aroused that the army would not be fairly 
dealt by. The States declined acceding to the measures pro- 
posed by Congress to enable it to raise the needful funds to 
satisfy the most exigent public creditors ; and Congress itself, 
by a resolution of the 3d of October, 1780, indicated its inten- 
tion of reforming' the army, that is, of reducing its numbers 
by shuffling a large portion of the officers out of service during 
the continuance of the war, and thus depriving them of even 
the shadow of the crust that the recommendation of 1778 had 
held out. Thereupon, a serious, indignant passion took pos- 
session of their souls ; and the words that Congress did not 
intend to comply at all with its resolutions for half-pay, were 
echoed from every lip. Washington again intervened, and 
represented so strongly to Congress the manner in which its 
conduct was regarded, that, on the 21st of the same month, it 
went quite to the other extreme, and decreed half-pay for life 
not only to those who should remain in service until the 
end of the war, but likewise to the officers to be reduced under 
the resolution of the 3d of October. With these concessions 
the officers again were appeased, and every thing for some time 
went on as well as could be expected. But when the winter 
of 1782-3 came on, and it became perfectly plain, from the 
conduct of the British generals and the British ministry, that a 
peace was resolved upon, it became as fully plain to many of 
the officers and men of the army that they would never get 
their money unless some definitive arrangements were entered 
into before they should be disbanded. The desires of the 
army may be divided into two heads. First, an examination 
by Congress, or by some one authorized by it to act in the pre- 
mises, of their accounts, and, if not the ready money for what 
sum of arrears should be found due and unpaid to them by 
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the Government, they should at least receive a certificate of 
the amount. Secondly, there was a general though hardly 
unanimous desire to commute the half-pay for life into" a cer- 
tain fixed sum in gross, payable down. These wishes, the 
first particularly, seem not unreasonable. In fact, it was a 
subject of grievous complaint in the army that, in addition to 
being paid in depreciated currency (worth, perhaps, fourpence 
in the dollar) at its nominal value, they were not half the 
time paid at all; and they loudly demanded either their 
arrears, or an acknowledgment of their amount. They were 
willing to accept very moderate terms from Congress, but 
these terms they felt must be acceded to. In short, one is 
ludicrously reminded of the quarrel between Ancient Pistol 
and Corporal Nym, in King Henry the Fifth, by the whole 
conduct of this controversy and the turn it eventually took. 

Nym. " You'll pay me the eight shillings I won of you at betting ? 

Pist. Base is the slave that pays ! 

Nym. That now I will have ; that's the humor of it. 

Pist. As manhood shall compound : push home. 

Nym. I shall have my eight shillings I won of you at betting. 

Pist. A noble thou shalt have, and present pay ; 
And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 
And friendship shall combine, and brotherhood." 

A petition, embodying the statements above recapitulated, 
was forwarded from the army to Congress, in which it was 
broadly complained, in so many words, that shadows alone 
were offered to the soldiery, while the substance had been 
gleaned by every person bearing the mark of civil authority 
throughout the United States. It went on to urge that their 
distresses were at last brought to a point ; they had borne all 
they could bear ; their own endurance and that of their 
private resources were utterly gone, and their friends were 
wearied out and disgusted by their incessant applications for 
assistance ; and that an immediate supply of money was im- 
peratively and dangerously necessary. What words were 
these to be wrung from the reluctant lips of these proud, brave 
men of Valley Forge and of Yorktown ! How great, how su- 
preme, must have been their necessities, ere they would have 
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put upon eternal record such a story of their wants ! And 
what ought to have been the ready action of Congress at this 
crisis ? But no ; despite the earnest endeavors of the wisest 
in the army and out of it, who foresaw the coming storm and 
sought to avert it, it was found impossible to procure a satis- 
factory compliance with the petition. It Was necessary to 
have the consent of nine States to a measure of this nature : 
six were in its favor ; three were unrepresented ; the gentlemen 
representing the remaining four, to wit, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, and New Jersey, refused to accede to 
it, and the plan fell to the ground. 

It was the reception of this intelligence in camp that pro- 
duced the celebrated Newburg Letters, the head-quarters of 
the army then being at that town. As soon as the fate of the 
petition became known, a meeting of the officers was called 
to consider " what measure, if any, should be adopted to 
obtain that redress of grievances which they seemed to have 
solicited in vain." At the same time, an anonymous ad- 
dress was widely dispersed through every State line in the 
camp ; an address not unworthy the pen of Junius himself, 
when steeped in the bitterest gall. We may judge of the 
burning excitement of the occasion, by the suppressed rage 
that gleams in every line. After an impressive commence- 
ment, and a summary of the causes and circumstances of 
their taking up arms, the author takes a survey of their 
present position and casts his eye into the future. He thus 
proceeds : — 

"After a pursuit of seven long years, the object for which we set 
out is at length brought within our reach. Yes, my friends, that suf- 
fering courage of yours was active once. It has conducted the United 
States of America through a bloody and a doubtful war ; it has placed 
her in a chair of independency : and Peace again returns to bless — 
whom ? A country willing to redress your wrongs, cherish your worth, 
and reward your services ? A country courting your return to private 
life, with tears of gratitude and smiles of admiration? — longing to 
divide with you that independency which your gallantry has given, 
and those riches which your wounds have deserved ? Is this the case ? 
Or is it rather a country that tramples on your rights, disdains your 
cries, and insults your distresses ? Have you not, more than once, 
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made known your wants and suggested your wishes to Congress 
(wants and wishes which gratitude and policy should have anticipated, 
rather than evaded) ; and have you not lately, in the meek language 
of entreating memorials, begged from their justice what you could no 
longer expect from their favor ? How have you been answered ? 
Let the letter which you are called to consider to-morrow, make reply ! 
If this, then, be your treatment while the swords you wear are neces- 
sary for the defence of America, what have you to expect from Peace, 
when your voice shall sink and your strength dissipate by division — 
when those very swords, the instruments and companions of your glory, 
shall be taken from your sides — and no remaining mark of military 
distinction left but your wants, infirmities, and fears ? Can you then 
consent to be the only sufferers by this revolution ; and, retiring from 
the field, grow old in poverty, wretchedness and contempt ? Can you 
consent to wade through the vile mire of dependency, and owe the 
miserable remnant of that life to charity, which has hitherto been spent 
in honor ? If you can — go ! and carry with you the scorn of Tories, 
the contempt of Whigs ; the ridicule, and what is worse, the pity, of 
the world ! go — starve and be forgotten ! But if your spirits should 
revolt at this; if you have sense enough to discover, and spirit suffi- 
cient to oppose, tyranny under whatever garb it may assume — whether 
it be the plain coat of republicanism or the splendid robe of royalty — 
if you have yet learned to discriminate between a people and a cause 
— between men and principles — awake, attend to your situation, and 
redress yourselves. If the present moment be lost, every future effort 
is in vain ; your threats then will be as empty as your entreaties now. 
I would advise you, therefore, to come to some final opinion of what 
you can bear, and what you will suffer. If your determination be in 
any proportion to your wrongs, carry your appeal from the justice to 
the fears of government. Change the milk-and-water style of your 
last memorial. Assume a bolder tone ; decent, but lively, spirited, and 
determined ; and suspect the man who would advise to more modera- 
tion and longer forbearance. Let two or three men, who can feel 
as well as write, be appointed to draw up your last remonstrance (for 
I would no longer give it the suing, soft, unsuccessful epithet of 
memorial.) Let it represent, in language that will neither dishonor 
you by its rudeness nor betray you by its fears, what has been pro- 
mised you by Congress and what has been performed ; how long and 
how patiently you have suffered ; how little you have asked and how 
much of that little has been denied. Tell them, that though you were 
the first, and would wish to be the last, to encounter danger — though 
despair itself can never drive you into dishonor, it may drive you from 
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the field. That the wound, often irritated and never healed, may at 
length become incurable ; and that the slightest mark of indignity from 
Congress now, must operate like the grave, and part you for ever. 
That, in any political event, the army has its alternative : if peace, that 
nothing shall separate you from your arms but death : if war, that, 
courting the auspices and inviting the direction of your illustrious 
leader, you will retire to some unsettled country, smile in your turn, 
' and mock when their fear cometh on.' But let it be represented also, 
that should they comply with the request of your late memorial, it 
would make you more happy and them more respectable. That while 
the war should continue, you would follow their standard in the field ; 
and that when it should come to an end, you would withdraw into the 
shade of private life and give the world another subject of wonder and 
applause — an army victorious over its enemies — victorious over 
itself." 

This letter is now known to have been the production of 
Mr. John Armstrong, an American officer, and father of Mr. 
Madison's Secretary at War during the last war with Great 
Britain ; but its origin was kept studiously concealed at the 
time of its appearance. Indeed, such was the aversion with 
which its sentiments soon came to be regarded, that, in after 
years, Mr. Armstrong took the precaution to obtain a letter 
from Washington himself, exonerating him from the evil 
motives that were not unlikely to be attributed to him. On 
the 23d of February, 1797, Washington wrote him — "I have 
since had sufficient reason for believing that the object of the 
author was just, honorable, and friendly to the country, though 
the means suggested by him were certainly liable to much ex- 
aggeration and abuse." * 

But at the moment it appeared a wise policy to utterly dis- 
countenance this movement. By a general order of March 11th, 
1783, (the day on which the meeting was called) the Command- 
er-in-chief signified his thorough disapprobation of it, and, at 
the same time, substituted for it a meeting of the general and 
field officers and of one officer from each company, on the 
loth of the same month, to receive the report of the gentlemen 
charged with the care of the petition at the seat of Congress. 
Another letter from Mr. Armstrong intervened, but it was fruit- 

* Sparks's Writings of Washington, vol. viii. p. 566. 
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less : the meeting was duly held, and, by Washington's efforts, a 
more pacific tone was given to the current of men's minds. 
The officers' thoughts were diverted from the ominous direc- 
tion in which they were bending, and, by a timely compliance 
of Congress, all for a time went well. So much more easy is 
it to turn than to stem a torrent. 

We do not believe there is any exaggeration in the sketch 
we have given of the military discontents of this period. The 
curious in such matters will find abundant warrant for all 
that we have said in the State Papers of the time. Dissatis- 
faction pervaded all ranks of the army. Among the rank and 
file it prevailed to a stronger degree than among their supe- 
riors. The ivarsmen, as they were called, (that is, they who 
had enlisted not for one, two, or three years, but for the whole 
war,) were particularly restless ; probably because they had 
received less, worked longer, and were heavier creditors than 
their fellows. The Pennsylvania line, indeed, soon turned their 
mutinous bayonets against Congress itself ; a part of Greene's 
troops at the South conspired to betray their leader to the 
enemy, and the plot was only discovered in season to bring 
the ringleaders to the gibbet ; and the Connecticut and New 
Jersey lines were, to say the least, very uneasy. We trust, 
therefore, that those who conceive that the Congress of 1783 
consisted of the same class of men as the Congress of 1775 - 6, 
will not be inexorably obdurate against any particular set 
of individuals in the army for feelings that the whole mass 
shared in. 

But it is to the occasion of this Newburg meeting, and 
the subsequent reflections which its strange and exciting 
scenes must have awakened in their minds, that we attribute 
the first notion of forming a union among the officers them- 
selves, to endure beyond the reach of the will of Congress, and 
to have a permanence even after they should be disbanded. 
With the apprehension that they must have felt at the cool, if 
not unfriendly, dispositions of the civil authorities, an appre- 
hension which Washington himself hints at in the closing 
paragraphs of his letter to the President of Congress of 1783, 
before cited, what was more rational than that they should be 
.taught to look to themselves for that support which there 
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seemed good reason to suppose their country would extend 
to them grudgingly, or deny them altogether ? The strength 
that union brings was no new lesson to them ; and to seek 
individual protection in the ranks of a large body was, in these 
days, a favorite plan. From the Commander-in-chief down to 
the lowest subaltern, we find the Masonic societies of the 
time continually recruited from the ranks of the Revolutionary 
Army. It was reasonable enough to suppose that the welfare 
of a numerous and closely-wrought association, intimately 
bound together, would be more regarded than that of a single, 
isolated individual. And we are confirmed in this idea by the 
speedy manner in which so many members of the Cincinnati 
lost their interest in the Society when subsequent events 
showed them how unfounded were their fears. The future 
welfare of the army certainly was a prevailing thought at this 
time among its members. Whilst some were engaged in con- 
cocting the association in question, and considering in what 
manner its utility could be best promoted, we find Colonel 
Pickering, with a wiser and less selfish forecast, preparing the 
first draft of the Military School at West Point, that has been 
of such essential benefit to posterity. 

And this stage of our sketch brings us to the formation of 
the Society. In the early part of May, 1783, proposals for its 
establishment had been communicated to the several State 
lines in the cantonment of the American Army on the banks 
of the Hudson, which were most favorably received. Accord- 
ingly, an officer from each line was informally appointed to 
meet the general officers on Saturday, the 10th of May, at 
Baron de Steuben's quarters, to take the same into considera- 
tion. At this meeting, the Baron, being the senior officer pre- 
sent, presided. The proposals were duly considered, amend- 
ments offered and agreed to, and the whole matter refer- 
red for revision to a committee consisting of Major General 
Knox, Brigadier-General Hand, Brigadier-General Huntington, 
and Captain Shaw, with instructions to prepare a fair copy 
to be laid before the meeting at the same place upon Tuesday, 
May 13th. At this adjourned meeting, the committee presented 
their report, which was at once accepted. It commences as 
follows : — 
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" It having pleased the Supreme Governor of the Universe, in the 
dispensation of human affairs, to cause the separation of the Colonies of 
North America from the domination of Great Britain, and, after a bloody 
conflict of eight years, to establish them free, independent, and sovereign 
States, connected, by alliances founded on reciprocal advantages, with 
some of the greatest princes and powers of the earth : 

" To perpetuate, therefore, as well the remembrance of this vast 
event, as the mutual friendships that have been formed under the 
pressure of common danger, and in many instances cemented by the 
blood of the parties, the officers of the American Army do, hereby, in 
the most solemn manner, associate, constitute, and combine themselves 
into one Society op Fbiends, to endure as long as they shall endure, 
or any of their eldest male posterity, and in failure thereof, the collate- 
ral branches, who may be judged worthy of becoming its supporters 
and members. 

" The officers of the American Army having generally been taken 
from the citizens of America, possess high veneration for the character 
of the illustrious Roman, Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus ; and being 
resolved to follow his example, by returning to their citizenship, they 
think they may, with propriety, denominate themselves The Society 
of the Cincinnati. 

" The following principles shall be immutable, and form the basis of 
the Society of the Cincinnati : 

"An incessant devotion to preserve inviolate those exalted rights 
and liberties of human nature for which they have fought and bled, and 
without which the high rank of a rational being is a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

"An unalterable determination to promote and cherish, between the 
respective States, that union and national honor, so essentially neces- 
sary to their happiness, and the future dignity of the American 
empire. 

" To render permanent the cordial affection subsisting among the 
officers. This spirit will dictate brotherly kindness in all things, and 
particularly extend to the most substantial acts of beneficence, accord- 
ing to the ability of the Society, towards those officers and their fami- 
lies who unfortunately may be under the necessity of receiving it." 

Then ensues a series of regulations for the government of 
the Society. The General Society is divided into State 
Societies, and these again may be subdivided, according to 
their several convenience. 

The State Societies are to meet, at least, on the fourth day 
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of July of every year ; and the General Society triennially, on 
the first Monday in May. As the General Society is to be 
governed by a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
and assistant treasurer, so a like form of government is pro- 
vided for each State Society. Ample powers are given to 
each State Society for the management of its own internal 
police, (so to speak,) extending even to the expulsion of a 
member " who, by conduct inconsistent with a gentleman or a 
man of honor, or by an opposition to the interests of the com- 
munity in general, or the Society in particular, may render 
himself unworthy to continue a member." The triennial 
meeting of the General Society is to consist of its officers, 
and a delegation of not more than five members from each 
State Society ; and at each meeting, its officers for the next 
three years are to be chosen. The funds of the Society are 
to consist of one month's pay of each officer who shall join it 
within six months from the disbandment of the army, the 
money to be paid into the treasury of their respective State 
Societies. On becoming members, each officer is required to 
subscribe to the following condition : — 

" We, the subscribers, officers of the American Army, do hereby 
voluntarily become parties to the foregoing institution, and do bind our- 
selves to observe, and be governed by, the principles therein contained. 
For the performance whereof, we do solemnly pledge to each other our 
sacred honor." 

Any officer who, after three years' service, had resigned with 
honor, or who had been deranged, as it was termed, by the 
resolutions of Congress reforming the army, or who should 
continue in service until the close of the war, was made eligible 
as a member ; and honorary members, in a proportion not 
exceeding one to four of the original members or their de- 
scendants, were authorized to be admitted from suitable cha- 
racters in the respective States. In addition, " the Society, 
deeply impressed with a sense of the generous assistance this 
country had received from France, and desirous of perpetuat- 
ing the friendships which had been formed, and had so hap- 
pily subsisted, between the officers of the allied forces in the 
prosecution of the war," in its articles of association especially 
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named the Chevalier de la Luzerne and M. Gerard, the then 
French minister and his predecessor ; the Count de Estaing, 
the Count de Grasse, the Count de Barras, and the Chevalier 
de Touches, admirals and commanders in the navy ; and the 
Count de Rochambeau and the generals and colonels of his 
army, as members of the Society. And until the first general 
meeting in May, 1784, General Washington was appointed to 
act as President-General, Major-General Knox as Secretary- 
General, and Major-General McDougal as Treasurer-General. 
An Order, by which its members should be known and 
distinguished, was also agreed upon. As first proposed, it 
was to consist of a medal of gold, of a proper size to receive 
the emblems, to be suspended on the breast of the wearer by 
a deep blue ribbon, two inches wide, and edged with white, 
to signify the union of America and France. But at the 
suggestion of Major L'Enfant, of the French service, con- 
tained in his letter to the Baron de Steuben, of June 10th, 
1783, the notion of a medal, according to the idea generally 
received of its nature, was abandoned. Major L'Enfant had 
been requested by the Baron to furnish a sketch of the desired 
decoration ; and in his reply, he mentions the circumstance 
that a medal, whether round or oval, was universally con- 
sidered in Europe as a reward of persons of an inferior rank, 
or the badge of some manufacturing or religious society ; re- 
ferring probably, by the last, to the various mendicant orders 
of friars, &c. He, therefore, had designed a device which 
gave the greatest satisfaction to the Society, by whom it was 
at once adopted. From one of these original decorations, now 
before us, we form our description. It consists of an American 
or bald-headed eagle, made of gold, with the head and legs 
and tail feathers in white enamel, flecked with gold. The 
attitude is, we believe, what is called displayed. The talons 
grasp golden olive branches, the leaves in green enamel, which 
are continued around the figure, so as to form a wreath above 
its head, to which the clasp is attached. The eyes are of 
precious stones. Upon its breast is borne an oval shield, in 
white and blue enamel and gold. The figures upon the shield 
are essentially those agreed upon by the Society in the first 
instance, namely : On the face, the principal figure is that of 
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Cincinnatus, three senators presenting him with a sword and 
other military ensigns; on a field in the back-ground, his wife 
standing at the door of the cottage ; near it, a plough and 
other instruments of husbandry. Around the whole, the 
legend, omnia eelinquit servake eempublicam. There is a 
slight deviation here from the language of the legend as at 
first decided upon ; the word relinquit is substituted for reli- 
quit ; and with great propriety. On the reverse of the shield 
is portrayed the sun rising ; a city with open gates, etc. ; Fame 
crowning Cincinnatus with a wreath, (to have been inscribed, 
according to the articles of institution, Virtutis premium ; 
but no such phrase appears on the shield.) Agricultural im- 
plements are scattered around, and beneath appear two hands 
supporting a head. Here again should be found the motto, 
Esto perpetua ; but we cannot discover it. Around the whole 
is the legend, societas cincinnatorum instituta a. d. 1783. 
These eagles were executed in France by a competent art- 
ist, and are really of very tasteful and elegant design and 
workmanship. It was resolved, about the same time, to 
cause a silver medal, of the size of a Spanish milled dollar, 
to be prepared and given to every member of the Society, 
together with a diploma of membership upon parchment: the 
medal to be engraved according to Major L'Enfant's designs, 
and the diploma to bear an exact figure of it. Though the 
latter was duly issued, we cannot learn any thing further of 
the silver medal, and we rather apprehend that the gold eagle, 
above described, was substituted in its place. The medal en- 
graved upon the diploma, however, corresponds precisely to 
that originally ordained by the Society. The various figures 
grouped upon the diploma remind us of the idea conveyed 
by those upon the celebrated Alliance medal, struck at Paris a 
short time previously, a description of which may be found in 
Tudor's Life of James Otis, page 69. 

Major-General Heath, second in command in the Northern 
Army, having been previously directed to transmit a suitable 
notification of all that had been done in the premises to the 
commanding officer of the Southern Army, (General Greene,) 
to the senior officer in each of the States, and to the command- 
ing officer of the Rhode Island line, the convention of officers 
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that had determined upon the preceding regulations was, on 
the 19th of June, 1783, finally dissolved, after having been 
in session for more than a month. So far as we can ascer- 
tain, its members consisted of Major- Generals Heath, the 
Baron de Steuben, Knox, and Howe ; Brigadier-Generals Pat- 
terson, Hand, Huntington, and Putnam ; Colonels H. Jack- 
son, Webb, and Cortlandt ; Lieutenant- Colonels Huntington, 
Hull, and Maxwell, Major Pettengill, Captain Shaw, and 
Lieutenant Whiting. Captain Shaw was an aid-de-camp 
to General Washington, and, we believe, a favorite member 
of his military family. He was certainly a very gallant and 
accomplished officer, and his connection with the Commander- 
in-chief was of some moment on this occasion. For, though 
all the members were supposed to meet as brothers — magis 
pares quam similes — the reverence and affection felt for their 
chief by the army would have effectually served to crush any 
scheme that he was supposed to have discountenanced. 

In this wise, then, was formed the Society, and all things 
seemed to be going on in the full tide of successful experiment. 
Its objects were generous and noble ; its members numerous 
and illustrious ; its honors eagerly sought and highly prized. 
The foreign officers, particularly, to whose preconceived notions 
such an ornament was peculiarly appropriate and gratifying, 
hastened to assume its decoration ; and the eagle of the Cin- 
cinnati dangled beside the grand cross of the Royal and 
Military order of St. Louis, upon the breasts of the most 
elevated and noble of the French service, and constant appli- 
cations for admission were made from beyond the seas. But 
this state of affairs was not fated long to continue. There 
were men who had not forgotten or forgiven the manner in 
which the army had resisted the attempt to whistle it down 
the wind, a prey to fortune. There were many more, with 
brains now more active than ever their arms had been, whose 
busy imaginations saw all sorts of evils in the institution of 
what they were pleased to consider an hereditary aristocracy 
— a privileged class — growing up in the midst of a free re- 
public, the effect of whose increase would be like that of a 
noxious weed in a bed of flowers. Others again, statesmen 
and philanthropists, could not reconcile the institution with 
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the pure, unalloyed state of happiness and equality which was 
to be a natural result of our revolution. Alas, poor human 
nature! shall it ever be that a political millennium will 
dawn upon the earth, and that all mankindVill awake, some 
fine morning, all inspired with the same rational desires, 
all equally enabled to gratify them, all equally wise, and 
healthy, and young and happy, and death and sorrow and 
sin forever pass away ? We do not believe any such result 
will ever ensue from any form of human government that 
the mind can devise. But, in fine, where so many regarded 
the Cincinnati with jealousy or envy or mistrust, there were 
not wanting the usual voices to open the attack or to join in 
the cry. In a few months after its formation, there appeared 
a cleverly written and most earnest assault upon its principles, 
its regulations, and its necessary and inevitable tendencies, 
over the signature of a writer styling himself " Cassius," 
but who was well known to be Mr. iEdanus Burke, one of 
the Chief Justices of South Carolina. 

Of this gentleman we have been able to glean but little 
information, and that little not very satisfactory. He seems 
to have been one of those men who are born to disappoint 
every expectation of their friends : just as an Irish philosopher 
observed of Mr. Pitt's celebrated Martello towers, which en- 
circled the coast of England professedly to protect the island, 
and yet so built that, while they afforded most uncomfortable 
barracks for a corporal's guard, they could not have resisted 
five companies of French invaders and a couple of field pieces 
more than half an hour. When the premier was taunted by 
the opposition with their erection, and the question was put, 
what on earth could have been the object of building them ? 
" To puzzle posterity, to be sure," aptly answered an Irish 
member. So of our author : gifted by accident with a name 
calculated in itself to attract attention ; 



Nom peu connu, meme parmi les saintes j 



and by nature with good parts, and with an application that 
resulted in an unusual store of acquired learning, he added to 
the whole a mental restlessness and uncertainty which in the 
end prevented his ever attaining any decided preeminence, even 
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among the leading characters of his native State. Some few 
years later, he was the second of Colonel Burr in his first duel, 
(September 2d, 1789,) with a Mr. Church, at Hoboken. The 
balls for Burr's pistol were intentionally cast too small, and 
had to be wrapped in chamois leather, and that greased, before 
they were put in the barrel (in short, we suspect Burr's pis- 
tols were rifle-barrelled,) a circumstance which his principal 
pointed out to him before loading. When the antagonists 
took their ground, Burr observed his second hammering away 
on the ramrod with a stone, and instantly perceived that he 
had forgotten his admonition to grease the wad. On inquiry, 
however, Judge Burke hastily thrust the weapon into his 
hand. " I forgot to grease the leather," said he, " but you see 
he is ready ; don't keep him waiting. Crack away, and I'll 
grease the next." Another anecdote will serve equally well 
to confirm the impression we have received of the erratic 
character of the man. He was accustomed, on leaving the 
bench, to hang up his silken robes in the house of a Mrs. Van 
Rhine, who dwelt hard by the court-house. On one occasion, 
he took, by mistake, from the lady's closet, her black silk 
petticoat, that had been suspended beside his gown. As he 
ascended the bench, he robed himself, thrusting his arms 
through the pocket holes, when, for the first time discovering 
his error, he exclaimed, to the great edification of the bar, jury, 
and audience, with his favorite oath, " Before God, I have 
got on Mrs. Van B.hine's petticoat." A prisoner before him 
was once conclusively proven to have been guilty of stealing 
a horse of the value of five pounds, a capital offence; and 
also, of having previously taken several drinks of whiskey. 
The judge, rather reluctant to hang a man for so small a 
theft, charged the jury entirely on the point of the whiskey. 
" When I was a boy, gentlemen," said he, " I was in the habit 
of drinking whiskey myself, and I found the invariable effect 
to be that, without the least animus furandi, I was assailed 
with the most irresistible desire to steal ! " Whether con- 
vinced by the judge's law or a fellow feeling, we know not ; 
but the jury promptly rendered a verdict of acquittal. Mr. 
Burke happened to have recently published a pamphlet on 
the affairs of his own State, casting down the glove to 
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Governor Rutledge and the dominant faction of the day. It 
was by these very men that the Institution of the Cincinnati 
in South Carolina was most warmly espoused. This was 
sufficient to fire his mind against the scheme. "With a spirited 
but specious pen, he attacked its origin, its constitution, and 
its consequences. The utter absurdity of his reasoning cannot 
be better shown than by quoting his own language. In a 
very few years, said he, 

" The Cincinnati at any rate would have and hold an exclusive right 
to offices, honors, and authorities, civil and military ; and the whole 
country, beside themselves, a mere mob of plebeians, without weight 
or estimation, degraded in the eyes of our patricians as the Eoman 
people were in the eyes of their nobility. These held the others, as 
Tacitus says, invisi Diis immortalibus — as if they were odious to the 
very gods ; and, as the Cincinnati soon would, held it an abomination 
to intermarry with them." 

Can any thing be more ridiculous, or more completely falsi- 
fied by the event ? But such language made a considerable 
impression at the time, all over the country. There was, to be 
sure, a temperate answer published in the same year, at Phila- 
delphia, to the inflammatory philippics of our author, but it 
produced no effect ; and indeed, if the " obscure individual," as 
the author of the Reply signs himself, has never done any 
thing more clever than this performance, he may well remain 
in his undisturbed obscurity. Numbers of well-meaning, and 
some usually well-judging, people took the alarm, and the 
Legislature of Massachusetts even went so far as to instruct 
a committee " to inquire into any associations or combinations 
to introduce undue distinctions into the Commonwealth, and 
which might have a tendency to create a race of hereditary 
nobility, contrary to the confederation of the United States 
and the spirit of the Constitution of that Commonwealth." 
But we do not learn that the committee ever made any report, 
and the popular excitement, such as it was, soon subsided into 
a jealous watchfulness on the part of those political waiters 
on Providence, who are ever on the look out to improve 
their position. In this very Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, the State Society held its assemblies as usual ; and at a 
large meeting at Boston, February 10th, 1784, General Lin- 
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coin (in the absence of General Heath) presiding, proceeded 
to choose its delegates to the first General Meeting, to be held 
at Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 4th of May ensuing. "We 
have before us a manuscript journal of that meeting ; and it 
may serve to show how keenly were felt, even in the Society 
itself, the repugnance and hostility towards it of certain per- 
sons who were thought to be more powerful than they really 
were. The whole journal is written in cipher, the key of 
which was only elucidated after a long and tedious examina- 
tion. From it, we learn that the following gentlemen were 
the delegates from the several States, and in their names the 
reader may find a sufficient guaranty of their wisdom and 
patriotism. From New Hampshire, Henry Dearborn ; from 
Massachusetts, Henry Knox, Rufus Putnam, David Cobb, 
William Hull, Winthrop Sargent ; from Rhode Island, Na- 
thanael Greene, James Varnum, Jeremiah Olney, Daniel 
Lyman, Samuel Ward ; from Connecticut, Samuel H. Par- 
sons, Jedediah Huntington, Heman Swift, David Humphreys} 
Jonathan Trumbull ; from New York, Philip Cortlandt, Wil- 
liam S. Smith, Nicholas Fish, James Fairlie; from New Jer- 
sey, Elias Dayton, David Brearly, Jonathan Dayton, Aaron 
Ogden ; from Pennsylvania, John Dickenson, Stephen Moy- 
lan, Thomas Robinson, Thomas B. Bowen, Abraham G. 
Claypoole ; from Delaware, James Tilton, Thomas Moore ; 
from Maryland, Otho Holland Williams, Nathaniel Ramsay, 
William Paca ; from Virginia, George Weedon, William 
Heth, Henry Lee, James Wood ; from North Carolina, Read- 
ing Blount, Archibald Lyghte, Griffith McRae ; from South 
Carolina, William Washington, Walton White, Lewis Mor- 
ris, George Turner ; and from Georgia, John S. Eustis, Alex- 
ander D. Cuthbert, John Lucas, and James Fields. We have 
recited their names at length, because it was at this meeting 
that questions affecting the very existence of the Society were 
mooted, and here it may be seen of what metal the delegates 
were composed. It was at this meeting that a reformed con- 
stitution, confining the Society entirely to its original mem- 
bers, and doing away altogether with the hereditary part of 
the institution, as at first agreed upon, as well as all honorary 
members, was proposed, and, very much against the personal 
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inclinations of a large proportion of the delegates, carried. 
But, as the General Society had no power to effect such an 
alteration, all it could do was to address a circular recom- 
mendatory letter to the State Societies, strongly urging the 
change ; and though warmly pressed by Washington, both 
as President- General of the Society, in the circular above 
alluded to, and in his private correspondence, it was never 
acceded to by the State Societies. Consequently, the Cin- 
cinnati exist to this day precisely on the same footing as 
when they were first united. It was not, however, as a 
matter of simple justice that Washington advocated this 
concession to popular prejudice ; it was as mere matter of 
conscience and expediency. On December 11th, 1785, he 
wrote thus to Hamilton : — 

" That the jealousies and prejudices against this Society were car- 
ried to an unwarrantable length, I will readily admit ; and that less 
than was done ought to have removed the fears which had been im- 
bibed, I am as clear in, as I am that they would not have done it. 
But it is a matter of little moment whether the alarm which seized the 
public mind was the result of foresight, envy, and jealousy, or a dis- 
ordered imagination ; the effect of perseverance would have been the 
same. Wherein, then, would have been found an equivalent for the 
separation of interests which (from my best information, not from this 
State only, but from many) would inevitably have taken place ? 

"The fears of the people are not yet removed; they only sleep: 
and a very little matter will set them afloat again. Had it not been 
for the predicament we stood in with respect to the foreign officers and 
the charitable part of the institution, I should, on that occasion,* so far 
as my voice would have gone, have endeavored to convince the narrow- 
minded part of our countrymen that the amor patrice was much stronger 
in our breasts than in theirs, and that our conduct, throughout the 
whole of this business, was actuated by nobler and more generous attri- 
butes than were apprehended — by abolishing the Society at once ; 
with a declaration of the cause, and the purity of its intention. But 
the latter may be interesting to many, and the former is an insuperable 
bar to such a step." Works of Hamilton, i. p. 430. 

It is doubtless owing to the fact that the General Meeting 
of 1784 had consented to and recommended the abolishment 
of the principle of primogeniture or hereditary succession, etc., 

* Washington here alludes to the General Meeting at Philadelphia, in 1784. 
'26* 
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and to the views of its effect as above expressed by "Washing- 
ton, that the idea got abroad that the change had been rati- 
fied by the Cincinnati at large. We have shown this to be 
an error ; nevertheless, it is so laid down even by the accurate 
Marshall, who, one would suppose, must have had personal 
opportunities of knowing better, and is repeated by Sparks, 
Guizot, and Hildreth ; and, last of all, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, in his edition of the works of his grandfather, while 
disagreeing with the prognostications of evil from its conti- 
nuance expressed by President Adams, takes occasion to praise 
the wisdom of the Society in relinquishing the obnoxious 
features of its constitution and bowing before the storm. If, 
therefore, this historical oversight is worthy of contradiction at 
all, it is high time it were done now, ere it be inadvertently 
repeated in the forthcoming volumes of Mr. Bancroft. 

At the General .Meeting of 1784, the first regular officers of 
the Society were chosen. Washington, of course, was named 
President-General ; General Gates was elected Vice-President- 
General, and General Knox, Secretary- General. The presid- 
ing officers, since the organization of the Society, have been 
as follows : George Washington, Alexander Hamilton, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Thomas Pinckney, Aaron Ogden, of 
New Jersey ; Morgan Lewis, of New York ; William Popham, 
of New York; and Henry A. S. Dearborn, of Massachusetts. In 
consequence of the late death of General Dearborn, his place 
is, we believe, for the present filled by the Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
of New York, the Vice-President-General. 

There were, as we have before intimated, several men, who 
deservedly stood high in the esteem of their countrymen, who 
joined in the views expressed by Judge Burke of the impro- 
priety of the institution. The chief among these were Mr. 
John Adams and Mr. Jay, both absent on foreign missions, 
and both making up their conclusions at a distance of many 
thousand miles from the scene of controversy. The lack of 
friendliness — perhaps of mutual esteem — that subsisted be- 
tween Franklin and Adams, is well known. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that we find them upon opposite sides in this 
matter. Franklin, with his wonted astuteness, saw readily 
the futility of the fears that arose on account of the existence 
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of the Cincinnati ; Jay and Adams warmly denounced it. 
The latter not only inveighed against it in his private letters, 
but, even in his Defence of the American Constitutions, 
stepped aside to lift up his voice against the association. 
The disapprobation of these men seems to have excited some 
attention in Europe. Lafayette as warmly opposed their 
conclusions, however ; and, in his correspondence with Wash- 
ington, we find him stoutly professing his attachment to 
every part of the institution, particularly to what he styles 
the " hereditary " portion. This dispute had the effect, at 
last, of bringing the Comte de Mirabeau into the controversy, 
who, in 1785, published his " Considerations sur I'Ordre de 
Cincinnatus" a volume of several hundred pages, in which he 
sustains very cleverly the ordinary objections proposed against 
it. This work, a turgid translation of which was soon after- 
wards published at London, and which is professedly an 
imitation and enlargement of Burke, is curious as being the 
first production ever given by Mirabeau over his own name 
to the world. 

Despite all the opposition, however, of Jay and Adams, 
with Mirabeau to back them, the Society continued to flourish 
in high honor among the French officers, until their Revolu- 
tion put an end to nearly every one who had ever earned its 
decoration. It would make an interesting chapter, had we 
space to pursue the subject, to trace out the fate of the various 
members of the French branch of the Order; of Lavalette 
and Laumoy, of De Bouchet, Du Portail and Gimat, the 
Chevalier de la Moth, the Marquis du Chastellux, of Armand 
and Estris de Corny ; all gallant, chivalrous soldiers in the 
American war. Gouvion, the friend of Washington, the 
favorite of Lafayette, was slain in 1792. The Vicomte de 
Noailles, after being proscribed by the Republic, and his wife 
(the sister of Madame de la Fayette) beheaded in the ear- 
liest bloom of youth, was suffered to seek and find his own 
death on American soil. He met his fate, as he doubtless must 
have wished, at the head of his grenadiers and in the moment 
of victory. Another noble spirit, the Chevalier Duplessis- 
Mauduit, who had received his eagle from the hands of 
Washington himself, was murdered in a revolt of his own 
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troops at Port-au-Prince in 1791. Infected by the arrival in 
St. Domingo of a regiment drafted partly from the galleys 
and partly from the Jacobin clubs of Paris, his men suddenly 
rose against him, in the name of what they were pleased to 
style ' the rights of man.' One of his own grenadiers dealt him 
a sabre stroke that cleft his face asunder. " Tu donnes bien 
mal un coup de sabre pour un grenadier" retorted his unfor- 
tunate colonel, throwing bare his breast : " C'est ici quHl fal- 
lait frapper!" and he fell dead, with twenty bayonets buried 
in his heart. Who does not recollect the gallant Baron de 
Viomesnil, who, in conjunction with Lafayette, carried by 
storm the two redoubts at Yorktown ? He was murdered on 
the 10th of August, 1792, at the head of those few score gen- 
tlemen of France, who, armed only with their dress rapiers 
and what chance weapons they could lay their hands upon, 
defended the Tuileries against the attack of thousands, in the 
vain attempt to preserve the life of their king, and the laws 
and liberties of their nation ! Lamartine gives, in his Histoire 
des Girondins (vol. iii. p. 394) a picturesque description of 
the entrance of a foul mob of Marseillais into Paris, in 1792, 
dragging with them, in defiance of the express prohibition of 
the Convention and of the laws of the land, a number of 
suspected prisoners, loaded with chains, and headed by the 
venerable Due de Brissac, whom they had brought from 
Orleans, to be butchered in the capital. At the tail of the 
horse of Fournier, the American, the wretch who commanded 
this crew, dangled a collar composed of the eagles of the Cin- 
cinnati and the crosses of St. Louis, torn from the breasts of 
his unhappy victims, and dragged thus amid the shouts and 
jeers of the populace through the blood-stained streets of that 
guilty city. It is hardly necessary to add that the prisoners, 
manacled and defenceless as they were, were set upon almost 
on the moment they had entered within the town walls, and 
were publicly assassinated with every aggravation of inhuman 
barbarity, ere they had even undergone the mockery of a trial, 
and without even being brought to a halt or suffered to be 
lodged in jail. Forty-seven bodies, with hands and feet still 
fettered together, heaped up in the middle of the street, at- 
tested that day, says Lamartine, both the cruelty and the 
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cowardice of their butchers. Their bleeding hearts were ex- 
hibited in the cafes ; their dissevered heads were stuck around 
the palace of Versailles, or placed upon the President's table 
in the Chamber of the National Convention, amid the unsup- 
pressed applause of the members. He was a fortunate man 
among the French Cincinnati that met an honorable death 
upon the battle-field; thrice blessed was he who died in his 
bed. Among the few, however, for whom Fortune reserved 
happier days, we notice some not uninteresting names. Anne 
de Montmorenci, Prince de Laval, the descendant of the 
Grand Constable, was one of the regiment of Noailles (Chas- 
seurs d' Alsace) so fruitful of future republican generals. His 
adherence to the Bourbons was rewarded with the Golden 
Fleece, and numberless other honors and dignities, and he 
died only in 1837. So, too, the Count de Segur, son of the 
famous French minister, and his wife, a beautiful Creole of 
America, survived until 1832, having enjoyed, as statesman, 
diplomatist, and author, an enviable career. But the destinies 
of the French Cincinnati have not been auspicious ; and 
when, a few years back, it was sought to obtain some light as 
to the present condition of the Society, the result of the inquiry 
was very discouraging. 

It remains only to bring our sketch of the Order in America 
from 1784, where we left it, down to the present time. Since 
that period, very little has been said or done, from without, 
against its tranquillity. A Mr. Brackenridge, with a genius 
as erratic, though not quite so highly favored, as Mr. Burke's, 
attempted a sort of Cincinnaliad, in doggerel verse, the poeti- 
cal merit of which is not very remarkable. Like his col- 
league, too, he bore the judicial ermine, being afterwards one 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Internal decay has 
been the chief enemy of the Society. From political motives, 
we presume, the Virginia State Society was soon dissolved : 
of those of North Carolina and Georgia, New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island, we can learn nothing ; we presume they, 
too, have ceased to exist. In 1804, the Connecticut Society 
was dissolved, in consequence of the refusal of the legisla- 
ture to grant them a charter ; and long before that time, the 
Delaware Society had taken the same step, and divided its 
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funds among the members. Of the Maryland Society we 
can discover little more than what is contained in the Ap- 
pendix to Mr. McSherry's history of that State. He says that 
its original rolls, institution, etc., are deposited with the Histo- 
rical Society of Maryland ; from which we conclude it also 
must have been dissolved. He adds a list of the names, 
ranks, time of service, date of commissions, and residences of 
the original members — one hundred and fifty-one in all. 
Among them we find the names of Smallwood, Gist, and 
Otho H. Williams, of Goldsborough, John Eager Howard, 
Tench Tilghman, Jenifer, and other famous men. According 
to the rules of the Society, the representatives of any of these 
gentlemen, or of the members of any State Society, may 
obtain admission into that of any State in which they may 
happen to reside; a privilege of which they perhaps are 
ignorant. In South Carolina, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, and Massachusetts, the Society is still preserved 
with more or less zeal. In South Carolina, where General 
Moultrie was the first President, the number of original mem- 
bers was one hundred and thirty-one. In 1849, the Society 
numbered seventy-one active members. In Massachusetts, 
the original members amounted to three hundred and thirty- 
four. Further than that it is reported to nourish, we know 
nothing of its present condition. Of New Jersey, from first 
to last, we cannot glean any thing, save that it still exists on 
apparently a very excellent footing. No State Society is, per- 
haps, in a better position than that of Pennsylvania, though 
its rolls show a present strength only of some fifty or sixty 
members, compared with an original roll of two hundred and 
fifty-nine. But it has enjoyed the advantages of incorpora- 
tion ever since 1792 ; its affairs have always been well ma- 
naged, and its pecuniary condition is very respectable. And, 
not unmindful of its charitable nature, we are told that it 
accomplishes a considerable though unseen amount of good. 
It is in New York, however, that we apprehend the Society 
has been preserved with the greatest warmth. Virginia, has 
hardly afforded a larger proportion of Presidents to the Union 
than this State has to the Cincinnati. Hamilton, Lewis, 
Popham, all Revolutionary officers, were citizens of New 
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York ; and now we see Senator Fish, of that State, the act- 
ual presiding officer. When Colonel Hamilton, being at the 
time President-General of the Society, was killed by Burr, in 
1804, to the New York Cincinnati was committed the direc- 
tion of his funeral obsequies; and a pathetic inscription in the 
robing room of Trinity Church still attests the sincerity of 
their grief. So late as 1826, the prescribed forms, observed on 
the admission of a new member, were so curious that we 
cannot resist transcribing some account of the admission of 
Chancellor Robert R. Livingstone, in 1786. The audience 
being prepared, we are told, " and the kettle-drums and trum- 
pets having already occupied their places," the standard- 
bearer of the Society, in his ancient Continental uniform, 
escorted by four members also in full uniform, took his posi- 
tion on the right of the dais. Then entered the Masters of 
Ceremony ; the members, two by two ; the Secretary, carrying 
the original Institution, bound in light blue satin ; the Trea- 
surer and Deputy- Treasurer, bearing white satin cushions, on 
which were displayed the eagles and diplomas of the new 
members ; the Vice-President, and, last of all, the President, 
who, on this occasion, was the Baron de Steuben. At his 
entrance, the standard saluted, and the kettle-drums and trum- 
pets gave a flourish, until he had taken the chair of state on 
the dais, when the standard was again raised, and the mem- 
bers, who till now had remained standing, seated themselves. 
The candidates having been then introduced and duly admo- 
nished, the President and all the members arose, and the 
former, covering, with much form and ceremony, admitted the 
new comers into the Society, and introduced them to their 
brother members. This custom, however, has gone out of 
vogue now, like another rule of the Society, that every mem- 
ber should appear in his cocked hat and side-arms on the 
fourth of July : — a pretty figure a modern member would cut 
in such a guise ! This State Society originally comprised 
two hundred and thirty members ; its present numbers are 
seventy-three. In looking over the original roll, we were irre- 
sistibly reminded of Irving's nomenclature of Governor Stuy- 
vesant's army, such a goodly array of old Knickerbocker 
names greeted our eyes : Tjerck Beekman, Brockholst Liv- 
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ingston, Wilhelmus Ryckman, Rudolph Van Hoevenbargh, 
Tunis Van Wagenen, David Van Home, and to crown 
all, Goose Van Schaick, Colonel of the 1st N. Y. Regiment! 
We verily fear that last gentleman's posterity have not per- 
petuated the family name. 

The continual decrease in the ranks of the Cincinnati 
seems, reasonably enough, to have occasioned its members 
considerable food for reflection. There are several causes that 
have tended to produce this result, beside a possible disinclina- 
tion to join on the part of those entitled to do so. Families 
die out; others remove to some other State, in the West, 
perhaps, where there are no organizations ; and in a generation 
or so, the matter is lost sight of. At their last general meet- 
ing, however, a change in the Constitution was proposed to 
the different State Societies, to be acted on by them previously 
to the next general meeting in 1854. The effect of these 
alterations is to admit any or all of the male posterity of all 
those, who, under the original institution, might have joined 
the Society, even though they should have neglected so to do. 
Of course, this admission is placed under proper regulations. 
If all the State Societies agree to this measure, we may 
again see the Cincinnati in prospect of a prolonged exist- 
ence. Otherwise, we fear that its race is nearly run ; the 
same causes that have hitherto operated to waste it away 
will continue to work, till at last only its name will endure 
among us. We therefore trust to see these amendments 
adopted in* sufficient season to prevent our surviving to read 
the epitaph of the Society, and to say of its memory what 
we would much prefer to continue to say of its incorporate 
self — Esto Perpetua ! 



Art. II. — The Voyage of Life, Course of Empire, and Other 
Pictures of Thomas Cole ; with Selections from his Letters 
and Writings, illustrative of his Life, Character, and Genius. 
By Louis L. Noble. New York: Lamport, Blakeman 
& Law. 12mo. 

We cordially recommend this volume, as an accurate and 
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or passion, to check by an authoritative expression of sentiment all 
violence, wantonness and cruelty, to make this sentiment powerful in 
action, — it seems as if there were little needed beyond the combination 
of right-minded slave-owners, wherever they are to be found, in support 
of each other and of their common principles. The duties of a Christ- 
ian master are not limited to his plantation. 

Associations such as those proposed in this pamphlet would be 
attended with indirect benefits hardly less marked than their direct 
effects. They would save the South from the sweeping condemnation 
in which she is involved by the deeds of a wretched minority of her 
population; they would afford her, what she has long wanted, an 
internal defence against the pressure of opinion from without ; and 
their increasing strength would insure the weakness of all foreign 
interference. 



Note to Article L, on the Society op the Cincinnati. 

It is a curious fact, which should have been noticed in our brief 
sketch of the attempts to create institutions of knighthood in America, 
that the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, (commonly known as the 
Knights Hospitallers, or the Knights of Malta,) once endeavored to 
establish themselves in this western world. In 1651, this renowned 
Order purchased of the first French West India Company the four 
islands of St. Christopher, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, and St. Croix, 
being nearly the whole of the Lesser Antilles, for the sum of 120,000 
livres tournois, or about $24,000, and held them until 1665. They sent 
out some of their knights thither, and the islands were governed by a 
brother of the Order, with the title of Bailly, appointed by the Grand 
Master at Valetta. There seems to have been a sort of feudal 
dependency on the King of France, to whom a crown of gold, of the 
value of $1200, was to be rendered on his accession. From all we can 
learn, however, there was not much of the spirit of chivalry in the 
motives that actuated the Order in making this novel acquisition. The 
spirit of commercial adventure and emolument, which was so uni- 
versal at that period in Europe in regard to the Eastern and "Western 
Indies, appears to have infected their minds, and they probably went 
into the matter as a sort of speculation. Finding that the large 
profits hoped for did not come in, they sold out, in 1665, to the new 
West India Company, for 500,000 livres tournois, or about $100,000 ; 
and that is the last we hear of the Order of St. John in America. 
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Note to Article VI. on Canals in India. 

Since the article upon " Canals of Irrigation in India " was written, 
we have met with a book recently published, of which the title is as 
follows : " The White Slaves of England. Compiled from Official 
Documents, with twelve spirited illustrations. By John C. Cobden. 
Auburn : Derby & Miller. 1853." One chapter, occupying about fifty 
pages of this thick duodecimo volume, is devoted to what the author 
calls " Slavery in India." From this chapter we have thought it well 
to make a few extracts, that they may be put in immediate apposition 
with the statements contained in our article. Our readers will find 
them curious. 

Mr. Cobden begins with the assertion that — 

"The extensive, populous, and wealthy peninsula of Hindostan has suffered 
greatly from the crushing effect of the British slave system." 

After a few sentences he goes on : — 

" There the fat of the land has been garnered up for the luxury of the 
conquerors, while famine has destroyed the people by thousands. There, 
indeed, has the British aristocracy displayed its most malignant propensities — 
rioting in robbery and bloodshed — setting all religion at defiance, while up- 
holding the Christian standard — and earning to the full the continued 
execration of mankind." p. 441. 

Our readers are quite competent to judge of the manner in which 
this terrible display has been made, and to bestow the due share of 
execration upon the members of that " British aristocracy " who have 
been engaged in it. 

A few pages further on, the author states that — 

" The destruction of local organizations, and the centralization of authority, 
which is always attended with the increase of slavery, have been the aims of 
English efforts. The principle that the government is the sole proprietor of 
the land, and therefore entitled to a large share of the produce, has been 
established, and slavery, to escape famine and misery, has become necessary 
to the Hindoos." p. 449. 

A striking illustration of the mode in which, according to Mr. John 
C. Cobden, the English have thus endeavored to destroy the local 
organizations, is to be found in the Revenue Settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces, to which we have referred in our article, by which 
the limits of about 80,000 villages have been determined, the village 
administrations preserved, and the rights of each separate community, 
as of each individual proprietor, carefully established. The statement 

vol. lxxvii. — no. 161. 46 
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that the government is " the sole proprietor of the land " is not true 
without essential modification ; and it is to be remarked, that, whatever 
be the rights of the government in the land, so far are the English 
from having, as Mr. Cobden implies, introduced any new principle in 
relation to them, that they have, on the contrary, adopted that of their 
Hindoo and Mahommedan predecessors, which seems to have had its 
origin in the remotest antiquity. 
But let us go on. 

" The kind of slavery," says this veracious writer, " which the British have 
imposed on the great mass of their East Indian subjects, is infinitely more 
oppressive and inhuman than chattel slavery."- • • •" The object is to take the 
fruits of the laborer's toil without providing for him at all." p. 459. 

These are strong words, but the author is obviously incapable of 
understanding their force. 

Another of the assertions made by this Mr. Cobden bears directly 
on the subject of our article. He declares that, " famines (always 
frightfully destructive in India) have become more numerous than 
ever, under the blighting rule of the British aristocrats." 

And again, three pages afterward, he says, " We have only to add, 
that, whatever may be found in the climate or character of the country 
that expose (sic) the people to the frequency of want, the conquerors 
have done their best to aggravate natural evils." p. 466. 

Are the canals to be regarded only as gigantic instruments for 
wasting the waters of the land and producing a universal malaria ? 
After going on to enumerate a long list of the crimes of the British in 
India, the chapter is closed by Mr. Cobden in the following words. 

" The Hindoos are the victims of conquerors, slower, indeed, in their move- 
ments, than Tamerlane or Genghis Khan, but more destructive and more 
criminal than either of those great barbarian invaders." p. 488. 

Is Mr. Cobden sure that he is right ? — Conquerors more destructive 
than Tamerlane, who left pyramids of skulls to mark the course of his 
army through Asia? — Than Genghis Khan, the victims of whose 
massacres were numbered by millions ? 

Our readers have had a sufficient specimen of this chapter. Such 
a display of ignorance, pretension, and folly would be as ludicrous as it 
is contemptible, were it not for one serious reflection. The book is 
intended for popular reading. It is made attractive to the vulgar taste 
by ordinary, but, as the title-page says, " spirited " woodcuts, represent- 
ing some of the horrors detailed in the text. It is addressed to a low 
popular prejudice. It is written with the design of exciting ill-feeling 
against England, and of serving at the same time as a sidelong defence 
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of slavery in this country. The principles of the author are of the 
same quality as his statements. 

We have no disposition to enter upon the defence of the English in 
India. The history of their rule exhibits, like every other history, a 
mingling of good and bad. One page bears the record of frequent 
mistakes and crimes in the acquisition and government of the country ; 
the other, of as frequent, sincere, and often successful efforts to raise 
the character and improve the condition of its people. Nor would 
such a book as that before us deserve even the notice we have given to 
it, were it not that it is one of a class which has become too prevalent 
of late, and against which a strong protest should be made. It belongs 
to that base class of books which form what may be called the litera- 
ture of recrimination, — a literature which is opposed to good sense, 
right-feeling, and patriotism ; and which is at once the disgrace of its 
authors, and of that public with whom it finds favor. 



Note to the Article on M. Libri's Case, in No. CLIX. 

It is seldom very agreeable to any one to have to acknowledge the 
commission of an error ; but in the present instance, we can sincerely 
say that we take a genuine pleasure in correcting a most disagreeable 
blunder into which we fell in the article upon M. Libri's Case, in the 
April number of our last volume. 

It is unnecessary for us here to state the causes of our mistake. 
They were certainly, however, sufficient to justify us in making the 
statement which we did, viz. ; that M. Libri was no more. As the 
least expiation in our power for this act of involuntary manslaughter, 
we beg to declare, as notoriously as we can, that M. Libri is publicly 
and actively living, and to express the hope that so he may long 
continue to remain. 

One word more as to the merits of the prosecution of which he has 
been the victim. Since the publication of the article in question, our 
attention has been more than once called to the facts of the case, and 
we have no hesitation in re-asserting, with a full conviction of their 
fidelity to truth, every statement we therein made in favor of M. Libri. 
If we committed an error, it consisted in not sufficiently insisting upon 
his perfect and entire innocence of all the charges brought against him. 
The truth seems to be, that the French authorities, in their natural 
attempt to strike a blow at M. Guizot, in the person of one of his pro- 
teges, so entirely overshot the mark as to render a dignified retreat 



